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I HAT the Hawaiian Islands are rich in scenery is 
not the thing to be said of them. The truth is that 
they are all scenery, and that of the grandest, most 
varied kinds, rivalling any other spot on the Earth's 
There are no plain or monotonous areas in this 
group. Here one is never apart from the immediate proximity 
of mountain and ocean in endlessjy varied combinations. 

A peculiarity of all these islands is the continual change in 
the form and combination of scenery. These forms seldom 
seem to repeat themselves. One can travel but a few miles 
on any island without opening fresh and wonderful combina- 
tions of grandeur and beauty. For example, the three or four 
hours' ride down the railway from Honolulu will give one 
every half hour an entirely fresh arrangement of striking 
scenery, each quite unlike all the others. 

A chief clement in this variedness of impressive forms lies 
in the fact of a regular gradation in the ages of the five "prin- 
cipal islands, so that the weathering of numberless centuries 
has developed changes of form which are less or more ad- 
vanced. These islands lie in a chain stretching 300 miles from 
northwest to southeast. The oldest islands are at the northwest 
end, while at the southeastern extremity, the vast bulk of 
Mauna Loa is still in process of upbuilding. 

Hence the northeast islands are fearfully eaten out and 
worn down by the storms of long ages, while at the other end 
the mountains retain more or less of the tropical form in 
which they were originally piled up. 
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MYSTIC 

g^e NDEED far beyond Kauai at the northwest, stretches island 
(f§w a chain of islets which are the gravestones of the kapiolani 
gSs' sunken predecessors of Hawaii. A few of these PARK 
i4y& still protrude volcanic rock-pinnacles above the 
es. Most of them show only low coral reefs, which tell, 
marble monuments, of the ancient volcanoes now subsided 
le ocean depths. The farthest of this long chain of islets 
Iidway, 1200 miles away, where is the next station beyond 
lolulu of the trans-pacific cable. 

vVe learn how every one of these island-mountains was 
t up by observing the process now in operation on Mauna B ,, t 
. For a century past white men have seen at intervals of gy Lava 
or ten years streams of lava pouring out from various Layers 
its on the upper mountain at altitudes of six to twelve 
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||S one voyages to the northward past these young 

giant mountains successive mountain masses come 

into view which show clear traces of the same 

original dome-form; but they are greatly shattered 

earth-convulsions and eaten out of shape by the beating 

fttis of long ages. Kohala Mountain at the north end of Broken 

large island has been broken by twin faults or crevasses Down by 

the northeast shore. The main fault has dropped some * 

% miles of the seaward mass of the mountain into the ocean, 

'ing a coast line of giant precipices, reaching two thousand 

: high. A parallel fault three miles inland forms a vast 

*ng gorge which ends at the great Waipio canyon. 

f hence crossing a channel of thirty miles to the next island 

Maui, another huge dome stands, but fearfully shattered 

fj»uiuu This is Haleakala, 10,000 feet in height. The sum- 

thia dome seems to have broken open by the settling 

it Jhe submarine foundations on its south side. On that 

^. M — mQ ^ y lSLS broken apart into several great mountain 

Between these is the immense crater of Haleakala 

ill. circuit Its later eruptions, belonging to a 

r * recent period, belched forth enormous lava 
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towering precipices of fiom .i,rx>o to j.ooo b-H *l In 1 #■ .m 
two other analogous amphitheatre. adj.i"nl, nnn« dillu nil >•! 
access. All three w'Tr probably voN.nn' r.ild'i.i; 

The storm weathering on VV#- .f M,nn hi. m id* ".n ihmh.u: 
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taught to perceive them. To the uninstructed sight, all that 
appears are two skeleton lines of pinnacles with branching side 
ridges. The wasting storms of probably millions of years have 
eaten them out and cut them down until their original shape 
has wholly disappeared. 
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ALONG 

HE result of their remorseless weathering is a long th e coas' 

succession of romantic forms of pinnacled ridges OF HAWAI 

and wide canyons, often opening broad valleys with 

precipitous sides, like Manoa and Nuuanu. On the 

sides of these valleys, especially the seaward portions, are 

extremely conspicuous the stratified lava-layers showing how 

the mountain was anciently piled up. Along the whole length 

of the longer or Koolau mountain of Oahu there remains a 

nearly continuous ridge of pinnacled heights like a vast prone c 

rorms an 
vertebral column, interrupted only by three gaps at the head island's 

of Nuuanu, Kalihi and Moanalua valleys. Backbone 

From this backbone extend to the southwest ridges or ribs 
at right angles with the spine which separates a long succes- 
sion of side valleys. These rib ridges are commonly sharp and 
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pinnacled, the divided valleys having weathered them down so 
as to invade each other. Thus the original height of the 
mountains has been deeply cut away. The only traces of the 
original surface of the dome arc at the low shore ends "of the 
ridges, which look like foot hills. There the erosive action 
has been small compared with the height, and the ridges 
widen out into a slope, like " Pacific " Heights." Such fre- 
quent lower slopes still exhibit fragments of the surface of 
the original dome. From these the instructed imagination can 
reconstruct the former mountain as it was in its unfurrowed 
youth, more than a million years ago. Then its gently round- 1 
ing summit must have towered thousands of feet above the 
present wasted mountain skeleton. 
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'(/3imtiL~§ HIS backbone of the Koolau mountain runs about 33 
■£^§^7 miles from southeast to northwest. It lies directly 
across the current of the prevailing Trade-winds, 
whose beating storms have carved the great ridge 
out of the ancient dome. Consequently on the northeast wind- 
ward side the weathering has been immensely greater than on 
the lee-side. 

On the windward side of the backbone the heavy and often 
continuous rains have thoroughly eaten away the heights. The 
dividing ridges have mainly disappeared and the valleys be- 
tween have run together. A continuous perpendicular wall of 
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precipice fairs boldly down from the great summit line of 
pinnacles to a wild confusion of lowland hills reaching to the 
sea, three miles away. 

T is this vast precipice, twenty miles long and over 
2,000 feet high, with its picturesque green foot-hills 
which form the chief elements in the marvelous 
view presented at the sudden outlook over the cele- 
brated Nuuanu Pali, immediately back of the harbor and city 
of Honolulu. Probably no other city in the world has in its 
immediate vicinity so grand and lovely a piece of scenery. It 
is reached by an hour's drive of six miles to an altitude of 
1,200 feet, over one of the most perfect of roads. From 
between a glorious amphitheatre of mountain walls the visitor 
is suddenly ushered to the verge of a tremendous precipice 
overlooking a broad landscape of green plantations and 
villages at the foot of a lofty twenty-mile precipice. 
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This is bounded beyond by the fretted blue Pacific, and at 
the north by wild broken ridges along the coast, which kindle a 
desire to explore. 




^j^j^N excellent road is carved down the precipice and 
$^£^%$ continues along the coast for thirty miles to the 
northward, where it meets the railway. Seldom is 
anywhere found such a varied succession of grand 
and beautiful scenery as along that route. No doubt in the 
near future an electric railway will make its way along that 
wonderful coast after surmounting the Nuuanu Pali, and the 
region will become a favorite suburb for Honolulu residents. 

Now turning to the still older but shorter Waianae moun- 
tain at the west, we find a skeleton ridge of quite similar 
character. It lies parallel to the other, separated by an interval 
of thirteen miles. It is only 22 miles long to Koolau's 33. It 
is of crescent outline with its south limb facing Honolulu, and 
bounding the western view from the city. The chief summits 
of the ridge range in height, like those of Koolau, up to 3,000 
feet There is one exception, the square topped Kaala of 
4030 feet. 
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BETWEEN the two ridges is a level plateau formed 
by the lava outpouring of the eastern mountains. 
At the lowest part of the saddle of this plateau. 800 
feet high, it had filled up an ancient valley of erosion 
in what was the windward side of Waianae before the later 
Koolau mountain had arisen to shelter it from eastern storms. 
Since that period the chief weathering has been from the 
often violent westerly winter storms. That westerly erosion 
has destroyed the greatest part of the original mountain, eat- 
ing away far to the east of its center. Only the crescent ridge 
is left, the west side of which exhibits the same precipitous 
form as the cast side of the Koolau mountain. 





HIS Waianae amphitheatre is quite deficient in 
the luxuriant verdure of its eastern sister. The 
extensive lowlands are extremely arid, the trade 
wind moisture being cut off by the two mountain 

ages which intervene. 

The railway ride past this section to Waialua, should be 

ten by every visitor to Honolulu. The first 24 miles are on 

south side of the bounding Waianae range. Twenty T *" ou * . 

r u Luxurianx 
miles sweep past a continuous belt of luxuriant cane fields Cane Fieli 

averaging two miles wide, ind lorded by three huge sugar 

mills. Here are also seen the broad areas of the newly opened 

Pearl Harbor about to become the great Naval Station of 

Imperial America in the Mid- Pacific. 
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Then suddenly turning the southwest angle of the moun- 
tain, you open a new region of entirely changed aspect, arid 
mountain precipices and plains with sharp razor-backed pro- 
montories reaching the blue sea. Of the twenty miles along 
this Waianae coast, the last four pass along a narrow ledge 
between precipice and sea, where the surf beats almost up to 
the wheels of the train. Rarely can one observe so closely the 
war of the waves against a wildly rocky shore. Then a long 
white sand point reaches to the northwest, but the track makes 
a sharp turn through a rock cutting, and in an instant the 
direction has changed from northwest to due east, and the 
north point of the island is seen in the dim distance. 

You run twelve milts east, half of it along cane fields to 
the inviting Haleiwa Hotel of Waialua; or you may con- 
tinue sixteen miles farther to the terminus of the road at Ka- 
huku, whence is a splendid view down the northeast coast to 
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the same green broken ridges which bounded the northerly 
view from Nuuanu Pali. In this transit one obtains good 
views of the grand Kaala mountain. Along this north shore of 
the island are magnificient surf effects if the trade breeze is at 
all fresh. 

The train runs for 25 miles near the long, white sand 
beach, and the mighty squadrons of combing billows charge 
grandly in over the reefs, to sweep up the beaches in foam, 
or to shatter on black rocks in high fountains of spray. 

r^pz E may now turn to a peculiar feature of Honolulu 
f£ scenery — the Tuff cones. There are five of these 
singular hills, the twin cones of Salt Lake Crater 
four miles west of the city, Punchbowl in it?, 
center, Diamond Head, its great land mark, on the east, 
and seven miles further east the two Koko Heads. These 
crater-cones are built of uniform layers of a soft rock called 
tuff, which was showered down in the form of hot mud. 
Some crevice had admitted the ocean water to the hot molten 
interior. The water and white hot lava had boiled up to- 
gether under the enormous pressure of 25 miles of crust 

Finally a fissure burst, and the effervescing compound ex- 
ploded aloft, expanding into a mushroom shape which fell 
in a circular pile, such as we now see in Diamond Head, a 
wonderful rim of one mile in diameter. The strong trade- 
wind deflected the mud formation so that it piled up a lofty 
cone to the west. The storms of a hundred centuries have 
worn it down, though it is still 760 feet high. 




HE rim of Punchbowl is half a mile in diameter, 

its highest point about 500 feet. Nearly central 

to the city, a mile from the Custom house, it forms 

a splendid point of observation, reached by a good 

carriage road, but itself overlooked by the neighboring Pacific 

Heights of 800 feet, which are reached by trolley-car. Worthy 

of notice as you drive in Punchbowl is the deep rugged chasm „ 

Punch- 
on the left, which was the vent hole through which the mud bowl ir 

formation was ejected. City's 

The two Koko Heads are evidently the youngest of these Center 

Tuff-cones, lying on the right as you steam in from the Coast. 

One is a lofty cone of 1,200 feet, the other a broader, rounded 
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pile, eaten away by the sea to the south. These passed, 
Diamond Head comes into vie/, and the cocoanut groves 
of Waialae. All these cones are brown and naked of verdure, 
save Punchtowl whose flanks carry gardens and residences 
perched well aloft. 
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^ I IKY arc all in strong contrast to the ancient ridges 
.■ ';J;fe* in the roar, which are a hundred times their age. 
h"\^*v\\ , i) It would seem that long after the original volcanoes, 
'*' had become extinct, and the island decrepit with 
age, a new epoch of convulsion arose: the earth's crust was 
disturbed, and a crop oi these volcanic cones burst forth. They 
serin to have been coeval with the Glacial Period, and its 
attendant disturbances of equilibrium, including the Noachian 
Peluge. The Koko Meads may have coincided in age with 
Noah and his flood. 

Ono hundred miles to the westward of Oahu lies Kauai, the 
oldest of the live larger islands. It is aNo in many respects 
the most beautiful, especially in its greener verdure, and in 
its larger proportion of rolling hiiiy iand. di:e to the greater 
weathering down of its mountains. On this island are three 
small rivers, navigable by boat for some distance inland. The 
largest of these rivers is in llanalei. a broad vailey of mag- 
nificent tropical beauty. 
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remains to speak of Hilo with its town and har- 
bor, which rest amid the grandest outlook in all 
) Hawaii. Nothing can be more superb than the 
»view of the town looking northwest from the 
Far in the rear stand the two giant snow-crowned 
mountains, Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa, with dense forests 
clothing their flanks far seaward. Along the northern coast 
for fifteen miles lie the beautiful plantations. To the south- 
west are the great forests of Puna, behind which smokes the 
low crater of Kilauea, 31 miles away. 

Kilauea volcano constitutes the most remarkable scenic 
attraction in Hawaii, and perhaps in the world, whenever it is 
in activity. This is due to its size, to the glory of its fires, 
and to the fact that the fires may be closely approached 
with convenience and safety. Often there are open lakes, 
white hot molten lava, so gently and quietly seething that Volcano 
visitors can insert poles and withdraw cooling fragments of Is Tame 
lava adhering to them. Kilauea is noted as essentially a 
tame volcano, devoid of explosive or dangerous action. 
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The thirty-one miles from Hilo are traversed by an excel- 
lent macadamized road. A little over half that distance is 
made on the steam cars of the Hilo R'jl\\\n^ t \\\to\y^\ *^ 
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Olaa suii^r plant at i« »n : the remainder by >tayy. An excellent 
and commodious In -lei "ii the brink of tlu- great caldera affords 
eury comfort t<> visitors. 

Five days from Honolulu will carry the tourist thither, 
giving two nights .it tlu- Volcano I io^e, at a total cost of 
fifty dollars. 

A chief attraction of Ililo i..\\n i-= the beautiful Rainbow 
Full*. :iht>ut a mile i::l..nd. 
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